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SCHOOL  BASED  IMPROVEMENT: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS'  LEADERSHIP 

DAY  1,  MARCH  22,  1989,  AM  SESSION 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS: 

"Educational  Leadership  into  the  1990's:   Role  of  the 
Superintendent" 

Speaker:   Dennis  DiSalvo,  Superintendent 

Northborough-Southborough  Public  Schools 

THEME 

A  vision  of  the  superintendents'  active  role  in: 

o    Freeing  the  capacity  of  children  to  learn. 

o     Unleashing  the  capacity  of  school  principals  and 

teachers  to  manage  and  teach  in  an  environment  that  is 
satisfying. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

The  Old  Approach  to  Management 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  industrial  revolution 
prompted  business  people  to  take  more  scientific  approaches 
to  corporate  and  industrial  management.   Such  scientific 
approaches  attempted  to  standardize  all  work  and  make 
certain  processes  in  the  organization  more  efficient.   This 
mechanistic  view  of  work  was  in  vogue  then  and  its  impact 
still  remains.   We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  see  in  our 
schools  and  school  systems  components  which  reflect  the 
efficiency  theory.   These  measures  address  the  past, 
however,  not  the  future. 

A  New  Approach:   "The  School  as  a  Center  of  Change*" 

We  are  also  familiar  with  the  hum:j.n  side  of  the  school  as  an 
organization.   From  Systems  Theory  we  know  that  schools  are 
not  closed  but  rather  open  and  interactive  systems. 


*Kenneth  A.  Sirotnik,  "The  School  as  the  Center  of  Change" 
in  Schooling  for  Tomorrow,  edited  by  T.J.  Sergiovanni  and 
J.H.  Moore,  Boston:   Allyn  and  Bacon,  1987. 


More  recently,  from  the  spate  of  reform  reports  of  the  last 
six  years,  we  know  that  there  is  a  swirling  frenzy  in  the 
environment  of  schools  benignly  called  "school  reform." 
School  systems  and  local  schools  are  reacting  to  national, 
state,  business,  and  higher  education  efforts  to  direct 
their  efforts.   We  also  know  that  each  school  system  and 
each  school  in  it  have  cultures  of  their  own.   We  must 
understand  each  school's  culture  and  all  its  components  if 
we  are  to  succeed  with  site-based  improvements. 

It  also  is  important  for  us  to  understand  that  the 
individual  school  is  the  center  for  change.   As  with 
business,  we  need  to  bring  the  action  closer  to  the 
customer.   Let  decisions  be  made  closer  to  the  action  —  in 
our  case,  the  school. 

The  school  must  be  the  "center  of  change"  and  the  "center  of 
inquiry."   Imagine  a  future  school  guided  less  by  teacher 
contracts  and  school  committee  policy  than  by  the  needs 
resulting  from  our  inquiry! 

Schools  of  inquiry  and  curiosity--and  a  process  that  gives 
those  at  the  school  site  more  control  over  the  decisions 
affecting  education  --  are  the  visions  of  the  future  that  I 
would  suggest  to  you  for  the  '90's  and  beyond.   This 
powerful  model  presents  a  significant  challenge  to  each  and 
every  superintendent. 

New  Roles  for  the  Superintendent 

The  new  role  of  superintendents  must  be  to  facilitate  and 
actively  support  the  school  site  in  its  effort  to  fulfill 
its  commitment  to  its  customers.   The  superintendent  needs 
to  clarify  a  vision  for  the  system:   What  it  is  we  are  all 
about?   What  are  our  shared  values?   What  are  our  goals  and 
objectives?   The  superintendent  also  must  assist  each  school 
in  implementing  its  vision. 

Leadership  requires  reducing  structure,  simplifying  systems, 
and  substituting  "reason  for  rules." 

The  task  of  leadership  is  to  create  an  organization  in 

which : 

o    The  local  school  is  the  center  of  activity,  innovation, 
and  change. 

o    The  local  school  is  a  place  where  inquiry,  curiosity, 
and  active  learning  are  embraced. 

o    Delegation  of  autonomy  to  principals,  teachers,  and 
parents  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 


o    Superintendents  are  willingly  and  intentionally  engaged 
in  planning,  facilitating,  and  supporting  leadership 
roles  on  the  part  of  others  in  the  system. 

o    An  understanding  of  the  culture  of  schools  is 
considered  in  all  planning. 

o  There  is  a  commitment  to  training  that  helps  schools 
become  environments  in  which  principals  and  teachers 
assume  more  responsibility  and  accountability. 

In  this  new  role,  the  superintendent  must  move  from 
controller  to  facilitator,  from  controller  to  delegator, 
from  controller  to  supporter,  from  controller  to  allocator 
of  resources,  and  from  controller  to  thinker.   This  thinker: 

o  Creates  the  vision. 

o  Develops  the  goals  and  expectations. 

o  Deals  with  the  school  culture  and  all  that  it  implies. 

o  Develops  meaningful  staff  development  programs. 

o     Develops  monitoring  and  evaluation  processes  for 
ensuring  accountability. 

o     Develops  a  climate  of  trust  where  risk  taking  is 
encouraged,  and  its  "OK  to  fail." 

o     Develops  the  decision-making  abilities  of  principals, 
teachers,  and  parents  as  they  undertake  their 
collaborative  improvement  efforts. 

Leadership  Means  Letting  Go 

Education  will  improve  as  schools  become  better  and  more 
satisfying  places  in  which  to  work.   This  happens  when  we  as 
superintendents  empower  and  delegate  autonomy  to  others. 

Two  ending  quotes: 

From  John  Goodlad:   "...the  approach  having  the  most  promise 
in  my  judgement  is  one  that  will  seek  to  cultivate  the 
capacity  of  schools  to  deal  with  their  own  problems,  to 
become  largely  self-renewing." 

From  John  Gardner:  "...one  way  for  leaders  to  accomplish 
the  goal  of  ensuring  organizational  renewal  is  to  make  as 
few  decisions  as  possible." 


Editor's  note:   Appendix  A  contains  an  excerpt  from  this 
keynote  address  that  examplifies  these  ideas  in  action. 


SCHOOL  BASED  IMPROVEMENT: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS'  LEADERSHIP 

DAY  1,  MARCH  22,  19  89,  LUNCHEON  ADDRESS 

TOPIC: 

"Fostering  Leadership  in  Others" 

Speaker:   Harold  Raynolds,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education 

MAJOR  THEMES 

Successful  decentralization  requires  a  strong  central  office 
role  in  service  provision  and  capacity  building  for  local 
schools . 

The  more  the  top  fosters  leadership  at  the  bottom,  the  more 
the  bottom  looks  for  leadership  from  the  top. 

KEY  EXCERPTS 

Fostering  leadership  in  others  means  using  the 
superintendency  as  a  bully  pulpit  to  promote  the  core  values 
and  goals  of  the  system. 

Shared  values  provide  more  cohesion  than  detailed  rules  and 
regulations . 

Nurturing  leadership  in  others  means: 

o    Working  with  others  to  develop  a  shared  vision. 

o    Creating  environments  for  the  solution  of  complex 
problems . 

o    Consultation  with  school  sites. 

o     Integrating  building  level  ideas  and  knowledge  into 
district  activities. 

o    Building  a  widespread  sense  of  ownership  and 
responsibility  for  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Nurturing  leadership  throughout  the  system  means  changing 
the  role  of  the  central  office. 


Central  offices  will  need  to  act  more  like  a  service 
agency  staffed  by  facilitators  and  coordinators  than 
like  an  enforcement  agency  staffed  by  policemen. 

As  coordinators,  central  offices  will  continue  to 
maintain  responsibility  for  those  functions  which, 
because  of  economies  of  scale,  can  be  coordinated  most 
effectively  at  a  central  site: 

--transportation  and  food  service 

--legal  services 

--payroll,  etc. 

As  facilitators,  central  offices  have  the 
responsibility  to  build  capacity  at  the  building  level 
so  that  local  schools  have  the  skills  and  information 
to  address  their  unique  situations. 


FINAL  NOTE 

In  building  leadership  and  capacity  at  the  building  level, 
we  need  to  take  a  lesson  from  what  we  know  about  how 
children  learn.   We  now  know  that  children  learn  best 
"contextually , "  when  presented  with  a  real  world  context  in 
which  to  apply  the  skills  and  knowledge  they  are  taught.   In 
attempting  to  solve  real  world  problems,  children  stretch 
their  abilities  and  eagerly  seek  the  additional  knowledge 
needed  to  complete  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Increasing  decentralization  and  providing  more  discretion  at 
the  building  level  creates  a  similar  "learning  context"  for 
leaders,  staff,  and  parents  in  our  local  schools. 


SCHOOL  BASED  IMPROVEMENT: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS'  LEADERSHIP 

DAY  2,  MAY  3,  1989,  AM  SESSION 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS: 

"From  Vision  to  Practice:   Leadership  Strategies  for  the 
1990's" 

Speaker:   Irwin  Blumer,  Superintendent,  Newton  Public 
Schools 


MAJOR  THEME 

Leadership  in  articulating  core  values  provides  cohesion  and 
accountability  in  a  school  system  while  encouraging 
building-level  initiative  and  autonomy. 


ELABORATION  OF  THE  THEME 

Cohesion  around  core  values  balances  the  need  to  provide 
frontline  managers  (school  building  administrators)  with 
discretion  with  the  equally  compelling  need  to  maintain 
coordination  and  ensure  that  the  system  is  moving  toward 
common  goals. 

Leadership  through  core  values  means  that  all  members  of  the 
organization  understand  the  "ends"  that  must  be  achieved  and 
are  encouraged  to  use  any  means  that  make  sense  locally  and 
that  are  consistent  with  these  ends. 


HOW  SCHOOL  LEADERS  CAN  ARTICULATE  CORE  VALUES 

An  "organization's  culture"  consists  of  those  norms  and 
values  that  every  member  of  the  organization  shares  and  that 
provide  "the  cement  which  keeps  loosely  connected 
organizations  together." 

This  culture  and  its  core  values  define  what  a  school  system 
stands  for  and  describe  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  school 
system. 

Some  examples  of  core  values  might  be: 

--Respect  human  differences. 
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— Help  students  to  strive  for  excellence. 

— Develop  inquiring  minds  and  good  study  skills. 

--Empower  teachers. 

— Involve  parents. 

--Stress  the  importance  of  teaching  and  learning. 

More  specifically,  the  core  values  for  the  Newton  Public 
School  System  are: 

o    The  central ity  of  the  classroom 

o    Respect  for  human  differences 

o    Collegial  behavior 

This  is  a  short  list.   And  that  is  precisely  the  point.   If 
your  list  of  core  values  is  too  long,  it  will  not  do  the 
job.   Core  values  need  to  be  few  in  number  because  they 
define  the  rock-bottom  priorities  of  the  school  system. 
Core  values  can  help  to  promote  cohesion  when: 

o     They  permeate  the  organization 

o     They  drive  decisions  --  when  it  comes  time  to  make 
tough  choices,  the  core  values  tilt  the  balance. 

o     There  is  a  strong  reaction  when  these  values  are 
violated . 

The  task  of  leadership  is  to  define  what  the  school  system 
stands  for:   "The  role  of  leader  is  to  share  what  she/he 
stands  for  and  communicate  that  successfully  to  others." 
This  is  called  "leadership  by  purposing." 

"Leadership  by  purposing"  consists  of  the  following 
practices : 

1.  Say  it. 

Define  the  core  values. 

Communicate  them  clearly  and  often  to  inside  and 
outside  constituencies. 

2 .  Model  it. 

Act  on  these  core  values. 


When  it  comes  time  to  making  tough  choices  and  trade- 
offs, make  it  clear  that  the  core  values  drive  the 
final  decisions. 

3.  Organize  for  it. 

Put  in  resources  to  support  the  core  values. 

Organize  incentives  and  rewards  for  organizational 
units  and  personnel  whose  actions  exemplify  a 
commitment  to  core  values. 

Ensure  that  the  core  values  permeate  all  of  the  arenas 
in  the  system  such  as: 

o  classroom  routines 

o  cafeteria 

o  playground 

o  faculty  meetings 

o  reward  systems 

o  student  council 

o  traditions  and  ceremonies 

o  grouping  practices 

o  posters  and  slogans 

o  curriculum 

o  models  of  teaching  and  lesson  structures 

o  spontaneous  personal  contact 

4.  Support  it. 

Provide  additional  resources  to  the  areas  that  promote 
core  values. 

When  undergoing  retrenchment,  cut  other  areas  before 
jeopardizing  programs  and  practices  that  reflect  the 
core  values.   The  most  important  things  get  cut  last. 

5.  Enforce  it  and  commend  practices  that  exemplify  core 
values. 

Embody  core  values  in  personnel  evaluations. 

6.  Express  outrage  when  practices  violate  the  core  values. 

Outrage  is  a  powerful  form  of  communication. 
Outrage  tells  people  what  is  important. 
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SCHOOL  BASED  IMPROVEMENT: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS'  LEADERSHIP 

DAY  2,  MAY  3,  1989,  AM  Session 

MORNING  SMALL  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 


"School  Based  Management:  Governance  and  Accountability 
Issues" 


Question  No.  1:      What  other  kinds  of  accountability 

measures  would  be  required  in  moving  to 
school-site  shared  decision  making? 


ISSUES  INVOLVED  IN  ADDRESSING  THIS  QUESTION 

o     There  are  two  levels  of  accountability  measures: 

--qualitative  measures  which  describe  the  perception 
and  experiences  of  key  stakeholders;  and 

— quantitative  measures,  e.g.,  test  scores 

o    Accountability  is  not  an  event,  it  is  a  process. 

o    There  is  a  danger  in  relying  too  exclusively  on 
quantitative  measures  like  test  scores. 

o    The  issue  of  accountability  is  as  complex  as  the  task 
we  have  undertaken,  i.e.,  the  art,  not  science,  of 
teaching  children. 

--education  is  not  like  engineering;  the  same  inputs 
will  not  always  produce  the  same  outcomes. 

o    There  is  danger  in  focusing  accountability  on  means 
rather  than  ends,  on  inputs  rather  than  outcomes. 

o     Monitoring  and  accountability  processes  must  be  done  on 
a  consistent  basis.   Key  issues  are: 

--how  frequently? 

--who  is  responsible? 

--how  will  this  information  be  used? 
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SUGGESTED  STRATEGIES 

1.  Use  communication  with  the  community  to  increase  school 
accountability.   For  example: 

o  Research  indicates  that  annual  school  reports  to 
the  public  serve  an  accountability  function. 

o    Individual  school  reports  based  on  publicly 

developed  and  disseminated  improvement  goals  hold 
a  school  accountable  for  these  goals. 

2.  Use  core  values  as  an  accountability  strategy: 

o  Establish  accountability  as  a  core  value  and  let 
individual  buildings  design  their  own  indicators 
and  measurement  strategies. 

o    Set  a  limited  number  of  key  priorities  and  require 
reports  on  their  successful  completion. 

o  Include  student  outcomes  among  the  schools'  core 
values . 

3.  Use  planning  as  an  accountability  mechanism: 

o    Ensure  that  building  goals  reflect  system  goals. 

o    Train  principals  in  building-based  planning. 

o     Building-based  planning  should  be  a  team  effort. 

--teachers  should  be  involved 

--parents  should  be  involved 

o     A  strategic  plan  by  itself  can  be  an 

accountability  instrument.   A  well  constructed 
plan  indicates: 

--what  will  happen 

--by  whom 

--by  when 

--with  what  results 

7.    Accountability  and  the  role  of  principals: 

o     Principals'  job  descriptions  will  need  to  be 
redefined . 
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o    Evaluation  of  principals  can  be  tied  to  the 

accomplishment  of  goals  outlined  in  the  building 
plan. 

o    System  level  and  building  level  administrators 

will  need  to  be  aware  of  contextual  constraints. 

— i.e.,  how  can  people  be  held  accountable  for 
outcomes  they  cannot  control? 

5.  Use  multiple  data  sources  as  measures  that  indicate 
accountability.   These  sources  can  include: 

o  test  scores 

o  other  objective  pupil  outcome  data 

o  parent  questionnaires 

o  student  questionnaires 

6.  Use  motivation  as  an  accountability  strategy  by 
directing  efforts  towards  the  achievement  of  core 
values . 

o     Increase  motivation  through  a  system  of 

recognizing  and  rewarding  the  work  of  school 

staff. 

o    Let  teachers  help  choose  the  incentives  used  to 
increase  motivation. 

7.  Promote  accountability  to  systemwide  core  values 
through  inter-building  teamwork. 

o    Establish  working  committees  with  members  from 
several  buildings. 

o     Establish  a  K-12  curriculum  committee  for 
systemwide  decision  making. 
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SCHOOL  BASED  IMPROVEMENT: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS'  LEADERSHIP 

DAY  2,  MAY  3,  1989,  AM  Session 


MORNING  SMALL  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 

Question  No.  2:      If  more  decision-making  discretion  is  to 

be  given  to  the  building  level,  who  else 
besides  the  principal  should  share  in 
this  discretion?   How? 


DISCUSSION 

"Who  should  be  involved"  is  an  easier  question  to  address 
than  "how." 

The  "who"  question  is  easily  answered.   The  key  groups  that 
need  to  be  involved  are: 

o    teachers  o    students 

o    parents 

But  how  do  parents  fit  in  with  teachers  regarding  decision 
making  about  curriculum?   Should  they  have  an  equal  voice? 

A.  Parents  must  be  provided  with  a  meaningful  role. 

o    School  improvement  councils  offer  a  model  for 
providing  a  meaningful  role  for  parents. 

o    Other  areas  in  which  parents  can  be  involved 

include : 

--staff  selection 

--planning  the  school  calendar  of  special  events 

--strategic  planning 

--budget  decisions 

B.  Teachers  can  be  organized  into  teams  dealing  with 
various  curriculum  and  program  areas. 

C.  Principals'  role  in  decision  making  needs  to  be 
defined . 
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o    Principals  must  clearly  indicate  to  all 

constituents  the  amount  of  discretion  the  building 
actually  enjoys. 

o    Let  go:   Principals  should  not  limit  decision- 
making to  areas  that  reflect  their  biases. 

D.    There  are  major  implications  for  superintendents' 
leadership.   Superintendents  should: 

o    Be  clear  about  the  scope  and  limits  of  discretion. 

o    Provide  schools  with  a  common  knowledge  base  so 
that  decisions  are  driven  by  research-based 
information  on  the  actions  that  produce  the  hoped- 
for  outcomes. 

o     Provide  a  mechanism  to  assure  consistency  with  the 
core  values  of  the  system. 

o    Train  administrators  in  shared  decision  making. 

o    Model  the  practice  of  shared  decision  making  that 
they  expect  others  to  adopt. 

o     Let  go  of  the  "how-to's:"   Define  what  needs  to  be 
achieved  and  let  implementors  at  the  building 
level  decide  how  best  to  accomplish  those 
objectives . 

o     Create  the  confidence  that  empowers  principals  to 
take  the  risk  of  sharing  decisions. 

o    Refrain  from  penalizing  failure  when  buildings 
experiment  with  new  forms  of  programming  and 
governance . 
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SCHOOL  BASED  IMPROVEMENT: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS'  LEADERSHIP 

DAY  2,  MAY  3,  1989,  PM  Session 

AFTERNOON  SMALL  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 

"Implementation  Issues:   Curriculum." 

How  can  building-level  diversity  be  compatible  with 
systemwide  accountability? 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Potential  decision  areas  for  the  central  office: 
o    choosing  curriculum  content 

o     selecting  textbooks  and  materials 
o    ordering  and  purchasing  textbooks 

2.  Policy  issues  related  to  textbook  selection: 

o     If  a  system  determines  that  some  content  has  to  be 
taught  to  everybody,  then  how  much  choice  should 
be  allowed  to  individual  schools? 

o    Should  each  school  be  allowed  to  choose  its  own 
texts? 

o     Does  discretion  extend  down  to  the  level  of  the 
individual  teacher? 

3.  Different  approaches: 

a.  Maximum  decentralization 

Schools  which  have  internalized  a  set  of  core 
values  can  draw  on  these  values  as  they  make 
curriculum  and  text  book  decisions.   These  schools 
can  exercise  maximum  choice  in  these  areas. 

b.  Strong  central  control 

Role  of  central  office  is  to  determine  "what"  is 
to  be  taught,  with  what  basic  texts.   Individual 
schools  determine  the  "how"  and  can  choose 
supplementary  texts. 
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A  middle  ground 

Some  central  offices  develop  the  rationale,  goals, 
objectives,  and  scope  and  sequence  for  each 
curriculum  area  and  allow  individual  schools  and 
teachers  to  select  their  own  materials. 
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SCHOOL  BASED  IMPROVEMENT: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS'  LEADERSHIP 

DAY  2,  MAY  3,  1989,  PM  Session 

AFTERNOON  SMALL  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS: 

"Implementation  Issues:   Defining  the  Limits  of  Control" 

Ideally  what  should  be  decentralized  and  what  should  remain 
centralized? 

DISCUSSION 

1.  A  framework  for  addressing  this  question 

There  are  several  criteria/factors  which  will  drive  the 
decision  on  what  to  decentralize  and  what  to  keep 
centralized.   These  are: 

a.  Economies  of  scale:   many  items  can  be  obtained 
"cheaper  by  the  dozen." 

b.  Time  efficiency:   staff  in  individual  buildings 
should  not  have  to  re-invent  the  wheel. 

c.  Equity:   central  office  needs  to  ensure  that  all 
children  get  a  minimum  level  of  service.   There 
can  be  no  discretion  allowed  on  this  issue. 

d.  External  constraints 

o     Federal  and  state  laws  that  fix  the 

responsibility  for  certain  issues  squarely  at 
the  district  level. 

o    Collective  bargaining  agreements. 

2.  Application  of  the  Criteria 

Criterion:   economies  of  scale.   Under  this  criterion 
the  following  functions  would  remain  centralized: 

o    Transportation. 

o     Food  services. 

o    Textbook  and  supplies  purchasing.  (Note: 
"purchasing"  does  not  mean  "selecting.") 
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o     Legal  services. 

o     Teacher  contract  negotiations. 

o    Physical  plant  maintenance:   principals  should  be 
free  to  be  instructional  leaders  without  being 
bogged  down  as  building  managers. 

Criterion:   effective  use  of  time.   Effective  use  of  time 
means  avoiding  duplication  of  effort.   Under  this  criterion 
the  following  functions  would  remain  in  the  central  office: 

o    Curriculum  development:   it  makes  little  sense  for  each 
building  to  duplicate  the  effort  of  keeping  current 
with  the  state-of-the-art  in  curriculum  areas. 

o    Staff  development:   generic  skills  can  be  upgraded  in 
workshops  coordinated  by  the  central  office. 
Decentralization  requires  building  level  staff  — 
principals  and  teachers  --  to  assume  new 
responsibilities  that  require  new  skills.   The  central 
office  has  the  responsibility  to  train  school  building 
staff  in  these  skills. 

Criterion:   equity  across  school  buildings.    "Equity"  was 
defined  in  broad  terms:   consistency  in  services  for  all 
children  irrespective  of  which  school  building  they  happen 
to  attend.   The  discussion  applied  the  equity  criterion  to  a 
number  of  areas:   curriculum,  personnel,  and  governance. 

Equity  and  the  curriculum: 

a.  Central  Office  roles 

o     Set  goals  for  what  students  must  learn. 

b.  School  Site  role 

o    Determine  how  best  to  teach  what  students  must 
learn. 

o     Select  teaching  materials. 

Equity  and  school  personnel: 

a.    Central  Office  role 

o     Develop  qualification  standards. 

o     Develop  guidelines  for  the  staff  selection 

process:   How  it  is  to  be  done?   Who  participates? 

o     Make  the  final  decision  in  all  personnel  issues. 
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b.    School  Site  role 

o     Screen  all  job  applicants;  select  the  finalists. 

o    Decide  how  best  to  organize  the  teaching  staff, 

e.g.,  self-contained  classrooms,  teams,  clusters, 
etc. 

Equity  and  school  governance 

No  conclusions  were  reached.   A  key  issue:   how  much 
variation  in  democratic  vs.  autocratic  decision-making  at 
the  school  site  can  be  tolerated?   For  example,  should 
superintendents  allow  each  school  to  decide  how  involved 
parents  can  be  in  school  decision  making? 
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APPENDIX   A 

DECENTRALIZATION  OF  CURRICULUM  DECISION  MAKING 

THE  NORTHBOROUGH  -  SOUTHBOROUGH  STORY 


Dennis  DiSalvo,  Superintendent 
Northborough-Southborough  Public  Schools 


A  Traditional  Beginning 

While  my  present  efforts  in  Northborough  and  Southborough 
are  geared  toward  more  school-based  management,  it  didn't 
start  out  that  way.   My  enthusiasm  for  this  direction  has 
grown  out  of  six  years  of  delegating  to  others  and  being 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  outcomes— outcomes  which  clearly 
surpassed  anything  I  would  have  imagined. 

I  am  talking  about  Northborough' s  and  Southborough' s  Study 
Team  on  Excellence,  which  was  created  in  1983.   This 
Superintendent's  Study  Team  is  a  broad-based  policy  making 
body  with  a  focus  on  curriculum  and  instruction 
improvements.   The  six-year  journey  of  this  team,  and  its 
offshoots  of  teachers'  study  and  coordinating  teams,  have 
resulted  in  increased  involvement  in  decision  making  about 
school  programs  that  was  not  envisioned  at  its  inception. 

The  Schools  Became  Centers  of  Inquiry 

The  Superintendent's  Study  Team  on  Excellence,  comprised  of 
teachers,  principals,  parents,  school  committee  members, 
administrators,  students,  and  business  and  higher  education 
representatives,  began  with  the  task  of  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  our  school  programs — the  curriculum.   This 
team  assessed  the  first  round  of  reform  reports  and 
commissioned  study  teams  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
computer  technology  that  presented  in-depth  reports  on  the 
quality  and  use  of  our  curriculum  guides,  texts,  testing 
programs,  research,  staffing,  and  other  critical  areas. 

From  Inquiry  to  School-Based  Action 

While  this  initial  effort  did  not  involve  school-based 
management,  it  does  provide  an  example  of  empowering  others 
and  served  as  a  precursor  for  moving  toward  more  school- 
based  decision  making.   In  preparing  budgets  for  their 
schools,  principals  now  draw  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
study  teams. 
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Coordination  Around  Core  Values 

In  addition,  each  principal  has  been  asked  to  submit 
building  plans  that  incorporate  the  areas  of  curriculum  and 
instruction,  supervision  and  evaluation,  school  community 
relations,  and  research  and  staff  development.   The  building 
plans  were  required  to  reflect  the  values  of  the  school 
district  and  the  goals  and  objectives  derived  from  the  study 
team  reports.   This  connection  between  building  principals 
and  study  teams  cemented  and  integrated  our  curriculum 
efforts. 

Role  of  the  Superintendent  in  Promoting  "Responsible 
Autonomy" 

As  principals  have  become  involved  in  conceptualizing  and 
specifing  their  schools'  goals  and  direction,  our  overall 
purpose  has  become  a  great  deal  clearer  and  all  of  our 
efforts  --  budgeting,  staff  development,  principal  training 
--  more  useful.   In  beginning  this  delegating  approach,  I 
was  not  sure  it  would  be  successful.   As  I  speak  to  you  now, 
these  committees  are  in  control  of  their  own  budgets,  on 
occasion  hire  their  own  consultants,  recommend  summer 
workshops,  develop  appropriate  in-service  programs,  and 
generally  use  the  superintendent's  office  as  a  resource  and 
support  for  their  efforts. 


